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Shall we say that Mr. Bricher's interesting damsels, too, are a 
part of a scene in lovely Devonshire ? Or would the artist insist 
upon their claim to be recognised as Americans — true sisters of 
the fair creatures whom he has so often shown us under New 
England beeches or by the sea-waves of the " rock-bound coast ? " 
It matters little. They are self-composed, unconscious, contented, 
and their peace is reflected in their faces like Devon willows in a 
Devon stream. The purplish red leaves and pendent blossoms of 



the fuchsias that grace the lintel of Mr. Bellows's cottage are 
scarcely less enviable or admirable than the graceful insouciance 
of these daughters of innocence. Mr. Bricher's sketch is essen- 
tially a sketch, and extremely happy as such. How much of its 
charm might vanish if its scheme were further carried out, we 
need not ask ourselves. It is as a sketch and for its worth there- 
in, that it finds a place here. If Mr. Bricher's portfolios contain 
many records like it, it is a pity that the public cannot enjoy them. 



THE MERMAID OF LEGEND AND OF ART.* 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. 




HAVE said, in the first few lines of my opening 
chapter, that but few fabulous or mythological 
objects have entered so largely into poetry and 
legendary lore, as well as into Art, as the 
Mermaid, and it will now perhaps be both 
pleasant and profitable to draw attention to 
the manner in which, by various writers, the 
subject has been treated, and to point out at all events one 
example in which it has been used as a lampooning emblem. 
But first, in continuation of the remarks in the last chapter on 
the Mermaid as a charge in heraldry, I would just allude to 
two examples to which my attention has been directed by the 
Rev. D. Agnew ; these are the arms of the Barbot family, which 
are figured in the *' Armorial de la Noblesse de France,'* and 
described therein as follows : — 

** Arms of Bertrand De Barbot, as adjusted June, 1690. De 
gueules, au barbeau d'or pose en fasce. Au chef cousu, d'azur, 




^i^' ZS'—The ''Bishop'' Monster. 

charg6 de trois etoiles d'argent. En pointe, une mer d'azur, 
ondee d'argent. L'6cu timbre d'une couronne de' Comte! 
Supports. Deux sirenes." ''Arms as adjusted 24 December, 
1825, on the occasion of the title of Vicomte being conferred on 
Lieut.-Gen. Marie Etienne de Barbot. D'azur, a deux epees 
d'argent, pos6es en sautoir. Au chef d'or, charge d'un bar- 
beau de gueules. Couronne de Vicomte. Supports. Deux 
sirenes." 

In the State Paper Office is preserved a remarkable and 
curious satirical drawing, which there can be no manner of 
doubt refers, in all its bearings, to the truly unfortunate, cruelly 



used, and foully treated captive, Mary Queen of Scots. To this 
drawing and others of the same class Miss Strickland referred 
when she wrote in her ''Queens of Scotland" that "among 
the cruel devices practised against Mary at this season by her 
cowardly assailants, was the dissemination of gross personal 
caricatures, which, like the placards charging her as an accom- 
plice in her husband's murder, were fixed on the doors of 
churches and other public places in Edinburgh. Rewards were 
vainly oifered for the discovery of the limners by whom these 
treasonable painted tricks, as they were styled in their procla- 
mations, were designed. Mary was peculiarly annoyed at one 
of these productions called 'The Mermaid,' which represented 
her in the character of a crowned syren, with a sceptre formed 
of a fish's tail in her hand, and flanked with the royal initials 
' M.R.' This curious specimen of party malignity is still pre- 
served in the State Paper Office." 
In Midsummer Nighfs Dream occurs the passage — 




* Continued from page 172. 



Pig' Z^.— The ''Monk'' Monster, 



" Oberon. Thou remember'st 

Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 

^i*ck. I remember. 

Oberon. That very time I saw (but thou couldst not), 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid, all arm'd ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west ; 
And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid's fieiy shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon. 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
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Yet mark'd I whore the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower ; — 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, — 

And maidens call it, Love-in-idleness."* — Act ii. sc. 2. 

Referring to this, a learned writer says that " no one disputes 
the application of the latter part of this most exquisite descrip- 
tion to Queen Elizabeth ; the question controverted is whether 
by the 'mermaid on a dolphin's back' is meant, as War- 
burton surmised, Mary Queen of Scots, and by the ' stars which 
shot madly from their spheres ' are figured the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland, who fell from 
their allegiance by the witchery of this enchanting siren. 
Adopting the affirmative of Warburton's hypothesis, the late 
Rev. J. Hunter has actually shown that there is not a circum- 
stance, connected with the mermaid, of the allegory to which 
something correspondent may not be found in the Scottish sove- 
reign. She has the ' Dolphin ' with her to symbolize her youthful 
marriage with the ' Dauphin ' of France, and she was celebrated, 
like her counterpart, for the melody of her singing, no less than for 
the fatal fascination of that ^dulcet and harmonious breath.' 
The expression, ' that very ti7ne,' which connects the two por- 
tions of the allegory, appears to show that a contrast was intended 
between the two Queens. At * the very time ' when the Duke of 




J^ig. 37. — Merman, from Rondelet, 

Norfolk was aspiring to the hand of the Queen of Scots, and so 
shooting from his sphere, the Queen of England was urgently 
entreated to marry the Duke of Anjou. At * the very time' 
when at the sea-maid's music certain stars had empty left their 
orbs, the shaft aimed at the '■ fair vestal ' fell harmless, and 
she passed on, 'in maiden meditation, fancy free.' All this is 
strong presumptive evidence for the correctness of Warburton's 
theory. But the most striking confirmation that could well be 
imagined is the drawing I have given. It was made apparently 
at the time when public attention was inflamed by the murder of 
Darnley and by the alliance of Mary and Bothwell, wherein the 
Queen of Scots is depicted as a Mer7naid, and her lover, or 
betrayer, as a Hare. If its existence does not establish the 
identity of the poet's sea-maid and the Queen of Scots, it shows 
that this typical designation of the Queen was popular, and adds 
to the probability of its adoption by a dramatist so prone as 
Shakspere was to the choice of imagery already familiar to his 
auditory. In this respect alone, then, it is of value ; but it is, 
besides, historically interesting from the insight it affords of 
what in contemporary estimation were the characteristics of the 
Scottish Queen and Bothwell." 

In the drawing the Mermaid is represented on a butcher's 
block — a coarse and barbarous allusion to one of the circum- 
stances of her career — and she holds in her right hand not a 
" sceptre formed of a fish's tail," as Miss Strickland imagined, 
but a Hazvk's Licre, which she waves aloft in her right hand to 
"lure," syren-like, her favourites to destruction. In her left 

* Love-ill' Idleness is one of the old names for the pansy, or heart's-ease. 



hand she liolds a lantern, doubtless a cutting allusion to the fate 
of Darnley. This curious drawing, which has been engraved in 
the Reliquary, bears, with the Mermaid, the initials M R, indi- 
cating the Queen; and the Hare J H, to signify John Hepburn. 
Another, but cruder, sketch of the same subject bears, over the 
Mermaid, the words Sf)e illecto inani ; in the inner ring, around 
the Hare, Fores vastabit te gladius et intus -pavor ; and above 
the animal, Timor undique clades. 

Other instances of allusions to the mermaid besides the one 




Fig. 38. — Mermaid, Ley den Miiseujn. 

just given, as, ''At the helm a seeming mermaid steers," and 
" I'll drown more sailors than the mermaids shall," occur in 
Shakspere, but these need not be quoted. The words of the 
Queen in FIa7nlet, while speaking of the death of Ophelia, will, 
however, at once be called to mind : — 

" There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 
"When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 




Fig. 39. — Mermaid exhibited in London, 



As one incapable of her own distress. 

Or like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element : but long it could not be. 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink. 

PuU'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death ; "—(Act iv. sc. 7 ;)— 

as will also the lines in the Comedy of Errors :— 
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" O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note. 
To drown me in thy sister flood of tears : 

Sing, syren, for thyself, and I will dote : 
Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie ; 
And, in that glorious supposition, think 

He gains by death, that hath such means to die." - 



Act iii. sc. 2. 



In Alciatus's " Book of Emblems," printed in 155 1, is an 
admirable illustration, which I reproduce in Fig. i, with the 
following Latin stanza : — 

Absque alis volucres, & cruribus absque puellas, 

Rostro absque, & pisces, qui tamen ore canant : 
Quis putet esse vllos ? iungi haec natura negauit 

Sirenes fieri sed potuisse decent. 
Illicitum est mulier, quae in piscem desinit atrum, 

Plurima quod secum monstra libido vehit. 
Aspectu, verbis, animi candore, trahuntur, 

Parthenope, Ligia, Leucosiaq viri. 
Has musas explumant, has atquae illudit Vlysses. 

Scilicet est doctis cum meretrice nihil." 

And Whitney, the famous emblem writer, wrote — 

" "Withe pleasaunte tunes, the Syrenes did allure, 
Vlisses wise, to listen to theire songe : 
But nothinge could his manlie harte procure. 
He sailde awaie, and scap'd their charming stronge. 
The face, he lik'de : the nether parte, did loathe : 
For womans shape, and fishes had they botbe. 

Which showes to vs, when Bewtie seeks to snare 

The carelesse man, whoe dothe no daunger dreede. 
That he should flie, and shoulde in time beware. 
And not on lookes, his fickle fancie feede : 

Such Mairemaides Hue, that promise onelie ioyes : 
But he that 3'eldes, at lengthe him selfFe distroies." 

Passing over numberless allusions in the writings of mediaeval 
and later poets, with whom the mermaid has ever been a prolific 
source of inspiration, I must not omit a passing mention of the 
Laureate's two charming poems, the ** Merman" and the 
*' Mermaid," the latter of which commences — 

** Who would be 
A Mermaid fair. 
Singing alone. 
Combing her hair. 
Under the sea, 
In a golden cave. 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne ? 

/would be a Mermaid fair ; 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 
With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair, 
And still as 1 comb'd I would sing and say, 
* Who is it loves me ? who loves not me ? ' 
1 would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall 

Low adown, low around 
From under my starry sea-bud crown 

Low adown, low adown, 
And I should like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound 

Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall." 

Nor can I resist the temptation of quoting, as one of the best 
mermaid ballads with which I am acquainted, the following, 
taken down orally by Finlay : — 

** To yon fause stream that, near the sea. 
Hides mony an elf and plum, 
An rives wi' fearfu* din the stanes, 
A witless knicht did come. 

The day shines clear — far in he's gane 

Whar shells are silver bright, 
Fishes war loupin' a' aroun', 

And sparklin' to the light. 

Whan, as he laved, sounds cam sae sweet 

Frae ilka rock and tree ; 
The brief was out, 'twas him it doomed 

The mermaid's face to see. 

Frae 'neath a rock, sune, sune she rose. 

An' stately on she swam. 
Stopped i' the midst, and becked and sang 

To him to stretch his ban*. 

Gowden glist the yellow links 

That round her neck she'd twine ; 
Her een war o' the skyie blue. 

Her lips did mock the wine ; 



'I he smile upon h^r bonnie cheek 

Was sweeter than the bee : 
Her voice excelled the birdie's sang 

Upon the birchen tree. 

Sae couthie, couthie did she look. 

An' meikle had she fleeched ; 
Out shot his hand - alas ! alas ! 

Fast in the swirl he screeched. 

The mermaid leuch, her brief was gane, 

And kelpie's blast was blawin', 
Fu' low she duked, ne'er raise again. 

For deep, deep was the favvin'. 

Aboon the stream his wraith was seen, 

Warlochs tirled lang at gloamin* ; 
That e'en was coarse, the blast blew hoarse, 

Ere lang the waves war foamin'.'* 

Prose stories relating to the capture of, or encounter with, 
" maidens of the sea " are *' plenty as blackberries," and are, in 





Fig, 40. 

many instances, wild and beautiful in their imagery, engrossing 
in the romantic nature of their incidents, and curious in the 
illustrations they offer of the " fable and story and historic lore " 
of bygone times. To recount even a tithe of them, however, would 
take more space than this entire article, and I must needs, there- 
fore, pass them by. An interesting picture of a mermaiden, 
with a fish in each hand, and the sailors in their boat, occurs in 
an illuminated MS. in the British Museum (Sloane MS. 3544), 
and is a good illustration of the old Mermaid and Syren 
legends. Other representations of mermaids in the early illu- 
minated MSS. in the British Museum — it is well to note, for pur- 
poses of reference — are, among others, to be found as follows : — 
Add. MS. 24,686 f. 13, an English Psalter of the thirteenth 
century ; 28,784 A f. 29, a French Psalter of the same century; 
14,816 f. 22)y an Italian MS., Flore di Virtu, of the sixteenth 
century ; 18,852 f. 102, a Flemish BooJz of Floicrs of the sixteenth 
century ; Royal MSS. 16 E viii. f. 19 b, a Flemish Bestiary of the 
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thirteenth century ; 19 D i. f. 30, a French M.'^., Alexander, of the 
fourteenth century ; 20 a' V f. 54, also a French Alexander^ of 
the same period ; 10 E iv. ff. 2, 47, &c., a French MS., Decretals, 
of the fourteenth century ; Harl. MSS. 4,972 f. 20, a French MS., 
Apocalypse, of the thirteenth century ; 2Jt^ ff. jt^, 78, an EngHsh 
MS., Bestiary, of the fourteenth century ; 3,448, an ItaHan MS., 
Flore di Virti^, of the fourteenth century ; 4,372 f. 79 b, a French 
MS., Valerius Maximus, of the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
4,379 f. 2)2 b, a French MS., Froissart, of late in the fifteenth 
century ; and Burney MSS. 275 f. 404, a French MS., Priscian, 
of the fourteenth century. 

Figures of the mermaid also occur in some of the early printed 
books, both in quaint old cuts and in those that are '* adorned 
with copper plates." Many of these are strange in their form, 
and occasionally hideous in their features and accompaniments. 
Figs. 2)S^ 3^> ^^d Zl represent three extraordinary monsters, 
which will serve to show the extent of wildness to which the 
imagination of the old engravers sometimes carried them. The 
latter is a Merman or Triton said to have been captured in 153 1, 
and sent alive to the King of Poland, but afterwards returned to 
the water. The other two, also copied from Rondelet, and 
engraved as ''exact portraictures " of the animals themselves, 
are respectively called the "Bishop," which is stated to have 
been caught in the British Channel in 153 1, and the " Monk," 
captured in Norway, and so christened because " it had the face 
of a man, but rustic and not very graceful, with a smooth shaven 
head; on the shoulders a kind of monk's hood; two long fins 
instead of arms, the end of the body terminating in a long tail. 
The middle part was much broader and assumed the form of a 
military breastplate." These three engravings, as well as Fig. 
40, I am permitted to use from an excellent little volume 
entitled " Monsters of the Deep," a perusal of which I very 
heartily recommend to my readers; it is an admirable book, both 
in matter, manner, and illustrations. Fig. 13 is also a copy from 



an old engraving, and exhibits a mermaid said to have been 
captured " on the coast of Borne or Boeren, in the Department of 
Amboyna. It was 59 inches long, and as thick in proportion as 
an eel. It lived on land in a tank full of water, four days and 
seven hours. From time to time it uttered little cries like those 
of a mouse. Nor would it eat, though little fishes were offered 
to it, shell fish, crabs, shrimps, and the like." 

It would be interesting, did space permit, to quote at length 
some of the remarkable, and, in many instances, droll accounts 
that have from time to time been printed of the sight or the cap- 
ture of these fabulous creatures, but I am compelled to refrain 
from so doing, and must content myself by saying that ever and 
again mermaids have been exhibited and "made much of," 
both in England and in other countries, and indeed may yet be 
seen preserved in some museums. The one given in Fig. 38 
was exhibited in the Leyden Museum, and Fig. 39 was shown in 
the early part of the present century in London. Like Barnum's 
late imposition, this monstrosity "was a hideous combination of 
a dried monkey's head and body, and the tail of a fish." 

1 must now, however, without even alluding to the many curious 
traditions that have been, and still are, current in various parts 
of the country concerning the connection of mermaidens with cer- 
tain localities — as "mermaids' pools," "wells," "meadows," 
.and the like — or without alluding to the beliefs that obtain every- 
where regarding them and their miraculous powers, or to many 
stories that are extant recounting their union with "mortal 
man " — bring my present article to a close. Those who desire 
to read the famous story of the Mermaiden Melusina and her 
marriage with the adopted son of Emmerick, Count of Poitou, 
will find it and other kindred traditionary tales deliciously told 
by Baring-Gould in his " Curious Myths," to which I refer them 
with much pleasure. Some day I may possibly continue this 
subject, by speaking of other " queer fish " and their relation to 
Art, literature, and legendary lore. 



'THE RACE FOR WEALTH/ BY W. P. FRITH, R.A. 




FTEN in reading criticisms of novels or plays we 
come upon some such remark as this : ** The 
story would have been much more interesting 
had it been told in one volume instead of three," 
or, " The drama would have gained in intensity 
and force had it been compressed into three acts 
instead of having been extended into five." 
Now, ' The Race for Wealth ' is a story, or rather drama, in the 
Hogarthian sense, and it consists of five pictorial acts. The first 
represents the anteroom of the " great financier " — the designa- 
tion most affected by these specious pests — and it is crowded with 
all sorts of people, fashionable young girls, married ladies, a kind- 
ly-faced country gentleman, a fair young widow and her pretty 
boy, a clergyman with his wife and daughters, and sundry other 
visitors, gentle and simple, all anxious to secure shares in the 
mine about which the arch-projector has spoken to them so glow- 
ingly in his " confidential " circulars. The second act reveals the 
palatial home of the supposed Midas, the walls glowing with ex- 
amples of those masters whom his "Art adviser," the picture- 
dealer, recommended as the " proper thing." Mr. Midas, with 
the supreme confidence of his class, expatiates to a couple of 
ladies on the beauties of a Turner, while in the farther room we 
see his wife receiving her guests in full-blown state, as they are 
announced by a portly groom of the chambers. No. 3 represents 
' The Victims,' who in this case are a country rector and his fam- 
ily. They were just about to gather round the breakfast-table— 
father, mother, two daughters, and their brother, the young sailor- 
boy— when the post brought the terrible tidings, both by letter 
and newspaper, of the crash. In No. 4 the great financier stands 
in the Old Bailey dock ; and in No. 5, clad in the prison-garb, we 
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see him with his fellow-convicts taking his allotted exercise in the 
yard of Millbank Prison. 

It seems rather an ungracious thing to say, especially of one 
who has done more on canvas for the current history of our time, 
in respect of its social manners and customs, than any other living 
painter, but we cannot help thinking that the remark contained in 
our opening sentence is applicable to the series of five pictures we 
have just been attempting to describe. Two of the acts, the 
second and the fifth, especially the latter, are to our mind unneces- 
sary. The moment the artist has satisfied spectators that the 
prisoner is guilty, and will be condemned, as Mr. Frith has so 
triumphantly done here, that moment the curtain ought to fall. 
The taste is questionable, if not altogether morbid, which would 
be gratified by such a sight as a set of hideously attired, hideously 
visaged convicts walking round, in single file under the watchful 
eyes of their gaolers, the high-walled boundaries of a prison- 
yard. Mr. Frith, however, has thought fit to do otherwise, and, 
looking at this social drama from his point of view, we regard 
the series as perhaps his finest achievement. We follow the 
actors all through the piece, and readily recognise them under 
every varying circumstance of the drama. The figures, in size, 
are admirably related to their surroundings, and in character 
are as completely differentiated on the canvas as they are in 
real life. Mr. Frith's scheme of colour is purposely kept un- 
forced and in rather a subdued key, while the chiaro-oscitro of 
.the various interiors is managed with rare intelligence. ' The 
Race for Wealth,' in short, is a chapter of contemporaneous 
history recorded by a hand so cunning, and at the same time 
so faithful, that it will always be referred to in future as authori- 
tative. 



